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ABSTRACT 

The relationship of race to career orientation among 
college women as measured on an alght'-pQint scale of nxpectations 
ranging from "housewife only" through part-time work to "not marriad; 
career only"' is examined. Demographic , developmental, and attitudinal 
antecedents of career orientation among 28 black and 45 white 
SES- stratified university freshmen women were compared. Both racial 
groups were divided into high and low career expectations. Results 
indicate that although blacks were far likelier than whites to expect 
full-time paid employment, there was no overlap of Independent 
variables that differentiate high and low career eKpectation among 
blacks and whites. The findings suggest that for black women in this 
sample a full-time career expectation may imply more of a deep sense 
of responsibility than an anticipation of personal fulfillment. 
Tables containing multivariate analyses are included. <Author/SES) 
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Elnck and White College Womenl '''S!^J^Nr or hc.u,, 

Barbara F. Turner 
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The present study describes the relationship of race to 
career orientation among college v/omen, measured by expecta- 
tions of hoir.emaking or part-time or full-time career involve- 
ment. In an earlier. study, Turner and Turner (1971) found 
that white parenta, as reported by their college-attending 
children, differentiate by sex in socialization to achievement, 
but that blacic parents do not. These differences in soclali- 
aation between black and white families were interpreted as a* 
function, in part, of an accantuated demand for achievement 
among black females. The present study is designed to compare 
the developmental antecedents of career drlentation among 
black and white women. 

subjects . — The sample consisted of 28 tlack and 45 white 
second-semester freshman, women at the Amherst campus of the 
University of Massachusetts who v/ere randomly selected from the 
sample of an earlier study of 70 black and 1,457 white entering 
freshman women. Br»cause most black students entering the Univ- 
ersity of f'assachusetts are participants in a special admissions 
program for promising low-income minority students, only f {M%) 
of the 20 blacks were of middle or upper-middle class status, 
as measured by father's occupation and education. l,ower-status 

iThis study was supported by a Faculty Research Grant from 
the Graduate Research Council of the University of Massachuaottc 
at Amherst, Paper delivered at Division 9 Symposium: The Careers 
of Women; Research Problems and Social Issues, 80th Annual Con- 



whites were overs ariip led to obtain an N comparable to that of 
lov/er-status blacks, resulting in a white sample of 20 (44%) 
■ middle and upper-middle class ••/omen and 25 (56:i) working and 
lov/er class women. 

Procedures , --Career orientation, or career expectation (CE) , 
was ascertained by asking Ss to dasinnate "which of the following 
situations 'do you realistically ejfpect" using an 8-point scale 
ranging from "housewife only" through part-time work to "not 
married I career only", (See Chart I,) Using the same scale, 
they were also asked v/hich situation they "really preferred", 
as well as what "most men you know would prefer for their wives" 
and what th^ir mothers expected for them. Other information 
gathered during individual Interviews over one hour in duration 
included demographic, developmental, and attitudinal items pre- 
sumably related to educational and occupational achievement. 
Results .— -Blacks were far likelier than whites to expect 
, . full=tlme paid employment, (See Table 1.) Fifty-four per cent 

(15) of blacks, but only 16% (7) of whites, expected full-time 
paid employment, whereas 53% (24) of whites and 21% (5) of 
blacks expected to be homemakers (CE scores of 1-3), working 
' for payj if at all, only before children were born or after they 

were grown. Similar percentages among both races expected occa- 
sional or steady part-time work. The mean CE score among 
blacks (M=5,07) was significantly higher than that (M=3.93) 
among whites (J;s3,10, p<.01). '.#'en SES was dichotomized by 
father's collar color, SES did not differentiate CE scores. 
Q It is notable that the mean scores for career preference (CP) 
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,ire highly similar for both races (M-4.68 for black;: and i;=4.3l 
for "v/hites) , but while 54% of blacks prefer less career involve- 
ment than they realistically expect, 40% of whites prefGr more 
carGer involvement than expected. 

The focus of this study is upon the demographic and devel- 
opTnental antecedents of full-time career expectations* Sincn C:^ 
patterns were so different for black v;omen and white vjomeny it 
v/as hypothesized that the antecedents of career expectation were 
different for blacks and whites. Thus, the tactic of this study 
v/as to examine antecedents of CE: separately for black.^ and 
whites. Both racial groups were divided into high CE and low CE 
categories* Among blacks^ the high CE group Included those v/ho ' 
expected full-time paid empioyment (CE scores of S-S)^ 53;i of 
all black ^* The low CE group for blacks comprised all those 
who expected part-^time or homemaking careers. Unfortunately , 
it WIS impossible to create high and low CE groups for v/hites 
identical to those for blacks, since only 16% of the total 
white sample of 45 Ss^ expected full-time paid employTnent. Th^a 
v/hitG high CE groups therefore ^ also included the 8 §£ who ex- 
pected steady part-time work. The total white high CE group 
comprised 33% of the white sample* All whites who expected 
occasional part-time work. and homemaking (CE scores of 1-4) 
comprised the white lev; CE group. 

Within each race, a multivariate analyiis of variance 
was .used to discriminate the high and low CE groups using a 
pool of 78 demographic, developmental and attitudinal inde- 
pendent variables that were selected on the basis of their 
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theoretical or proven empirical relationship to career orientatioi 
among v/omen. Realms tapped by these independent variables includr 

(1) parental occupational and educational status, ^ including 

a 4-level SRS classification; 

(2) maternal influencei Including measures of maternal en- 

ployment history during Js' childhoods (Almquist and 
Angrist, 1970) j mothers' attitudes toward own em- 
ployment 5 _Ss* attitudes tov/ard own mothers* employ- 
ment , and mother *s CE for 3? 

(3) 14 SES--related parental values for S during grammar 

school years, from which S chose those most and 
least emphasised by parents as important for her 
(Kohn, 1959); 

(4) parental aspirations for J and childhood socialization 

to achievement J including parental pressure to finish 
or not finish college and encouragement or discour- 
agement of S^^ aspirations; 

(5) 12 value orientations presumably related to scholastic 

and vocational achievement (Rosens 1956); 

(6) 12 attitudes toward women's role items, v/hich are 

postulated as outcomes of family background and 
developmental antecedents, but also are viewed as 
daterminants of CE; 

(7) S items tapping plausible "reasons** for women obtaining 

hiqh educution or job preparation, which Sb^ dosig- 
nate as personally important or not Important; 

(8) what Ss think men wrint (Hawley, 1971; Steinmann, 1959); 
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(9) two 15-item semantic dlfferontial scales rating the 
concepts *'niost men are'^ and ''most women are"; on 
each scale scores across all 15 items arc summ^^d 
to yiold total scores on a positlve^nogative 
dimension. 

Follov/ing tVm initial multivariate analysis of variance 
for each racial group, on the basis of univariate F values 2S 
variables were selected as the best discriminators of hiqh and 
low CE among whites. As hypothesised, a different sot of 11 
variables differentiated the two black groups* In the next 
step J multivariate analyses of variance were performed again 
to maximally differentiate high and low CE usinq 28 variables 
. for v/hites and 11 variables for blaclcs-^ This technique^ per- 
formed separately for blacks and v/hltesj maximises differences 
betv/aen the high and lov; CE groups and rriimiraises the differences 
within groups* 

The second analysis performed upon scores of the v/hite Ss 
extracted a root which significantly differentiated the^high 
ond low CE groups (p<,01), ( See Table 2.) Compared to low C'^ 
Sb^ high CE reported a higher incidence of parental sep- 
aration or divorce (F^T.SS, p<.009) ; 27% of the latter group 
reported separation or divorce. Curiously, high CE Ss 
attribufead a less negative reaction and more mixed feelings 
^ to their fathers should S drop out of college (Fs6,44, p<,0l5). 
(This finding is not a" function of parental divorcei all Js 
v/ho reported paternal mixed feelings came from father-present 
hom.es*) High were more likely to disagree with the 

women's role itemj "It is moro important for a married , woman 
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to help her husband get ohend in his career than to have a 
career herscalf** (F=4.7B, p<,034). Also, their pornnts placed 
greator emphasis on ''trying hord to • succeed" as an important 
quality for J to possess during childhood (F^4.55j p<*03B). 
Among variables that dlf f errntiatGd high and lov/ CI;] betv/een 
the *0S and .10 levels Of proba- ■:5llity j high CE parents placec^ 
less emphasis on obeying parGnts v/ell Cp<p058)j having self- 
control (p^*0S6), and having good inanners (p<.098)- High CE 
5s thus tend to report that thoir parents placed less emphasis 
on the qualities that describe a nice, sv/eetj v/ell-behavod 
girl, and placed more emphasis on striving^ than is true for 
low CE _Ss# The high CE group v/as more likely to disagree v/ith 
the women's role item^ "Even if a vvoman has the ability and 
the interest she should not choose an occupation that v/ould be 
difficult to combine with cliild'-rearing'* (p<*059). At first 
glance, it is incongruous for the high CE ^ to report lower 
parental aspiration for J*s highest academic degree than is 
true for the lov; CE group (p<.070)i this finding is consistent, 
however, with the lower paternal disappointment should J drop 
out of school that is also reported by the high CE group. 

Because only 7 v/hites expected full-time paid enployment 
(CE scores of 6-8), a comparison of their developmental hls^ 
tories with those of all other whites, including those ex- 
pecting steady part-time work, is at most suggestive. Informal 
analyses suggest, however, that v;hites expecting full-time em- 
ployment hold significantly more equalltarian concnptlons of? 
v/omen's rolei their parents placed great emphasis on "being a 
good student'*! and their semantic differential ratings of 
'*most men" and of **most women" , are more negative than, those . 



of v/hites expecting less than full-time enploynenb. Finally, 
5 of the 7 women have blue-collar fathers • 

The second multivariate analysis of variance perfornied 
upon 11 variables for black Ss^ failed to yield a root differ- 
entiating those expecting f ull-tlrr.e paid Gmplovment from thoso 
expecting less employment (p€-09). (See Table 3.) It is 
notable that only 3 variables reached the #05 leval of sig- 
nificance, and only one variable closely approached signlfi- 
eance. T^//o of the variables that significantly differentiated 
high and low CE among blacks clearly reflect the impact on J 
of the perceivad expectations and preferences of significant 
others. Compared to low CE j£, the high CE group thinks that 
most men they know prtifer more work involvement for their 
wives (F-10«78, p<.003) and that their mothers expect more 
employment for them Cf=4,29^ p<,048)* It Is startling to 
note that even high CE Se think that most men they know would 
prefer their wives to be homemakers (MsS.lS) i These black 
v/omen expect to work far more than they believe men prefer 
for their v;ives; yet it seems that CE scores are affected by 
what they think men v/ant* As a reason for "how much Job 
preparation young women should get**, high CE blacks are more 
likely to report that "A really good job can enable a girl 
v/ho is looking for a husband to meet a better type of man" 
(fs4.81, p<p038) is personally important to them. Interest in 
hunting a high--status husband may reflect the finding that 
fully 66.6% of blacks who expect full*-time employment would 
really prefer to work ImsB than they expect* Attention to 



significant others is also ceflected in the greater tendency 
of high CE blacks to agree \jLth the value orientation iten 
.''Even though parents often riGGm too strict when a person 
gets older he will realise it v;as beneficial" (p<.072). 

Discussion and Conclusions , ^-A striking finding of the 
present study is that there is no overlap of demographic, 
developmental and attitudinal variables that dif f erontiate 
high and lov; CE among blacks and v>/hites* High career ex- 
pectation among whites is rnlated to^ (1) parental values 
for S3* childhood behavior that stress competltiveness='==trylnq 
hard to succeed and being a good student ^ with less amphasi^n, 
compared to low CE parents, upon obedient and "good" behavior; 
(2) equalitarian, self-striving attitudes toward v/ornen*s roles | 
C3) a higher incidence of parental separation and divorce (but 
only 4 of the 15 high CE Ss reporteu such disruption) ; and 
(4) paradoxically^ less paternal disappointment should S 
drop out of college J as v/ell as a tendency toward lower parental 
aspirations for S's highest academic degree. Among blacks, 
full-time CE was related to perceptions of the preferences 
and expectations of significant others regarding their career 
Involvement, as v;ell as to appreciation of parental strictness. 
They also stressed the importance of holding a good Job in 
order to find a high-status husband. 

The finding of no overlap betiveen the races underlines 
the Importance of analyElng the antecedents of career ejcpect- 
ation separately for each race. Since blacks expect so much 
more career involvement than whites, and since blade mothers 
w'era far more likely to'have woirked, and worked earlier, durinq 



Sg/ childhoods, it might seem plausible that Ss«^ CS scores 
would be rGlatGd to maternal v/ork history . among both races. 
Instead, the a::tent of maternal , employment during _Ss* child-^ 
hoods in the present study did not dlf f GrentiatG high and lov; 
CE among either race# 

Although nine realms of variables v/ere used in this study 
to discover antGcedents of women* s career expectations, 
exceedingly few measures differentiated high and low CE 
among blacks^ Turner and burner (1971) posited an accentuated 
demand for achievement among black females in both family and 
non-family ihstitutions . The findings of the present study 
suggest that these young v/omen may be especially responsiYe 
to the expectations of significant others that they carry the 
responsibility implied by full-time employment. They expect 
to work full-time while preferring less work- ln\^olvement and 
reporting negative attitudes tovmrd their mothers' employment* 
For black v/omen, full-time career expectation may imply more 
a deep sense of responsibility and less an anticipation of 
personal fulfillment. 
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CHART I 

8 - Point Scale of Career Involvement 

CAREER EXPECTATION (CE): "Which of the following situations do you 
realistically expect?" 

CAREER PREFERENCE (CP): "Which of the fonowing situations do you 
really prefer?" 

MEN^S PREFERENCE: "Which of the following do you think most men 
you know would prefer for their wives?" 

MOTHER'S EXPECTATION: "Which of the following does your mother 
think that you can realistically expect?" 

1 . Housewife only. 

2, Employed only before children are born, then housewife, 

3- Employed before children are born and only after children 
are grown. 

4. Occasionally employed (every now and then) throughout 

marriage and child-rearing, 

5. Combining marriage and child-rearing with steady part=t1me 

work. 

6. Combining marriage and child-rearing with a full-time career. 

7. Marriage and career, without children. 

8. Not married; career only. 
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TABLE 1 

Career Expectation (CE) Scori Percentagas by Race 



Race 



CE 


Blact 
N 


= 28 


White 

11 - tD 


1.-3. 

Homemaking 


21.43 


i (6) 


53.3% (24) 


4. 








Occasional part-time 
work 


7.1 


(2) 


13.3 (6) 


5. 








Steady part- time 
work 


17.9 


(5) 


17.8 (8) 


6.-8. 








Full-time paid 
eniploynient 


53.6 


(15) 


15.6 (7) 
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